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VITCHCRAFT AND DIVINATION MACCN COUNTY 


: Macon County has been, and still is to some extent, a 
great section for stéeeeteiling. This treasure alone would 
fill quite a volume if it were only possible to secure these 
stories and record them. But many of them have been forgotten 


and many others are fast slipving from memory. ‘hen they are 


—gone there disappvears one of thé great arts of all times. 


Z// There is 2 beauty about these homespun tales that is not to be’ 
replaced or dup) 
The inroads of séebalied "culture" have practically 
destroyed this great art. The radio, the movie, the automo- 
bile, and good roads are in the: tadn the causes of the dis- 
appearance of story-telling. 
The following collection of stories on witchcraft was 
made by having the stories told first hand. They represent the 
old beliefs in witches and spirits, and have been told as 
nearly as possible as they were related to the writer. 
This first story was told by a local i chencho pupil. 
The old lady mentioned is still Living and is believed by many 
to be a witch. There are many more stories of her changing 
into different animals and casting spells over people, but 
the one here given is typical of them all. 
The Rabbit 

A girl lived just above the house of an old 
woman she thought was a witch. One day the girl 
went down by the old woman's house on ‘the way to 
get some wood tooth-brushes. The old lady came to 
the door and asked the girl where shoiwas going 


and told her that she would get scared before she 
got back. 
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The girl went on and got the brushes and 
Started back. She happened to look up and saw a 
rabbit. She went on up the road and when she 
looked back again the rabbit was ruming-after her, 


‘and then it threw a stick at her. The girl bégan 


running and screaming with the rabbit still after 

her and-still throwing sticks. Finally the rabbit 
ran out into the woods. The girl went on up to 

the old lady's house. She was standing on the porch, 
and she asked the girl what was wrong. The girl 
said, "You know what's wrong." 

The girl went on home with the old woman follow- 
ing her. ‘Shen the girl got home she fell in the yard 
with an awful pain in her side. She rolled and screamed, 
while the old woman stood over her and laughed. The 
girl and her family asked the sup-osed witch to leave, 
but she would not go Unt ss the girl got over ner spell, 
Then she went home. 


‘ehis story was told me by a neighbor whose name is not to 


used. “Ye were talking about witches, and he volunteered this 


story: 


he Calf-Killer 


One time back on the creek a fellow had some cattle 
that grazed upon the ridge that led down to the bluff. 
These cattle, especially the young heifors, began to 
act very queer. They would run around all over the 
pasture, and all at onee some heifer would start plung- — 
ing and kicking and go right over the bluff, breaking : 
her neck. This went on until the man was afraid he 
would lose ail his cattle, 

‘fell, somobody finally thought of an old man who 
lived not so far away, and who was often seen noar the 
pasture where the cattle were. Feople all Knew that the 
Old man was mighty peculiar, and that he-had uncommon 
power. A man who knew to ~ witch-powser told the 
farmer what to do the next time a,cow killed herself by 
Plunging off the bluff, 

The man was to build uv a log heap, get it to burne- 
ing good and then put the dead calf‘on this fire. The 
fire was to be on the side of a hill and the calf turned 
with its head ‘down-hill. ‘Yell, sir, when the next calf 
was found dead, the man had it dragged to the place, and 
the log fire was built. ‘Yhen they wore about ready, the: 
Old peculiar man was seen coming out of the woods nearby, 
and he asked the people what they were doing. Then he 
was told he begged them not to burn the cow but just to 
drag her off. ‘Yell, they wouldn't listen to him but went 
ahead and threw the cow on the fire. When she began to 
burn the old man started to jump about and cry, saying 
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that they were burning him up. All at once he tore out 
toward the bluff and ran right over as the cattle had 
done, but he was not killed. He befsed*‘the man who 
owned the cattle to give or lend him some medicine. 

The man knew not to, or else the old witch would still 
nave power over him, The old man was in bed a long,. 
long time, but the farmer's oattle quit runnin: off the 
bluff and breaking their necks. 


I heard this story when I asked aman if he remembered 
any of the old "witch tales." He said that he aia not know 
any, and that he did not believe in witches. After talking 
for some time the mgp said that he would tell something that 
"railly shorenuff" happened to his grandfather as he was 


soing to the mill one day. 
The Bewitched Steer 


Well, one day Paw he hooked up the ox wagon and 
started off down the holler toward the mill. He got 
his meal and started for home. On the way back he had 
to pass a house where an ol' peculiar woman lived. 
When he got even of the house she was standing in the 
door andtold Paw she wanted to borry some meal. He 
told her he's in a hurry and didn't have time 'cause 
< lived a long way from the mill, and had to hurry 

ome. 

"You'll be sorry! You'll be sorry afore you git 
home," yelled the old woman. But Pew jist lsffed and 
driv on down the road. Well, afore he got half way 
home one of the steers fell ker=plunk in the road just 

_ dike he was shot. Paw jumped off, grabbed his auscr, 
bored a hole in a tree by the side of the road, and 
pulled some hair from the steer's back. He stuck this 
in the hole, driv a peg in the hole, and that ol! 
steer jumped up and was ready to go. No sir, I don't 
believe in no witches, but that shore happened. 


Tne following story has been heard repeated by cousins, 
uncles, and aunts dorene of times. Once there was.no doubt 
whatever about the truth of the story. I cannot remember the 
date when I first heard the story or by whom it was told. It 


carries the usual underlying theme of witchcraft. 
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The Rat on the Spinning Wheel 


Once three boys had been out fishing at night. 
when a cloud came up. Tey wanted very much to go: 
home, but they could easily see they wouldn't have time 
to get home before the rain started. There was an old 
house nearby where no one Had lived for a long time, and 
the koys thought they would go there. One objected be- 
cause\an o1d wortan who was known to be a witch had been 
seen prowling about this old house. The other two boys 
said that no old witch would be out on a night like this. 
The third «cnew that they didn't know what they were talx- 
ing about, because this was just the kind of night when 
witches wovld be rambling around. Well, they went on to 
the old house and went in. They lay down on the floor to 
sleep a while, for it could be seen that the storm was 
not going to be over soon, : 

Nothing was in the hoyse except ari’0ld spinning 
wheel and a fire noker. They hadn't been there long 
when an old rat got on the wheel and began to make it 
whirl round and round with a buzzing sound. One boy 
got up and scarcd the witch away, because they knew by 
then that the rat was an old witch. When it got baci on 
the wneel again one of the boys got the fire-poker and 


said he'd knock h--=- out of the d=--=— old bitch. When she 


came over again; whem! and off fell the rat. Well, it 
was just a few minutes until the old woman's little boy 
came running in and asked the boys to come and do some~ 
thing for his mammy who hed fallen in the door and hurt 
ner head. The boys knew that if the person who hurt a 
witch helped her or lent her something she would get well 


and have her old power back again. The old woman was sick 
in bed a long time, but people were not bewitched any more. 


It would be impossible for the writer to recall the person 


who first related this story. It has been told and retold'for 


years and years. During this time it has varicd but little. 


Over Thick and Through Thin 


Two old witches once: took a man to the cellar of a 


.. irich family. On the way there they sailed through the 


-air. When they came to a thick briar patch they would 


sail over it, and whon they came to a thin one they would 
go through'it. This was because when they were starting 
they put on some little baack greasy cans and said: "Over 
thicy and through thin." So evory thin patch he'd so 
over it, and every thiokone he'd go through. When they 
came to the cellar all said the magic words and jumped 
through the keyhold. In the cellar they found everything 


ood to eat. They ate all the uld, and then they la 
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It was Sunday, and all the people who owned the 
cellar had gone to church. The man and the two witches 
slept too long though, and when the family returned and 
were heard about the house the witches said the magic. 
words, jumped through the keyhole, and were gone. The 
man missed the words as he jumped for the keyhole, and 
instead of going through he was knocked unconcious - 
against the door. When some of the family came for 
food the man was arrested. At the trial he was 
sentenced to be hanged. 

The day that was set for the hanging soon arrived, 
A large crowd was gathered to see the man hanged. The 
thief was on the scaffold with the rope around his neck 
when a little old woman dressed in black asked to have 
a last word with the man. When the little old woman 
dressed in black got close enough she whispered the 
magic words to the man, clapped a little black greasy 
Cap on his head, and away they flew. When they'd come 
to a thin briar patch the witch would go through, and 
when they came to a thick one the man would go through. 


This story was told by e man who said he tried to slcep 


in a bed that no one had ever been able to sleep in. It 


was in the "back room" of his cousin's home, 


The Bewitched Bed 


Well, one night I went down to my cousin's to 
stay all night. e set around and talked fer a while 
atter supper, telling tales and jokes. Long toward 
bedtime they ast me where I wanted to sleep. I said 
if hit meade no difference, I was gonna sleep in that 
danged hainted bed back in t'other room, They tricd 
awful hard to argy me out of it, but I was long=-neaded 
and finally had my way. We went in, and I looked all 
around to sce that there wasn't anybody who wag gonna 
pull a trick on me, Then they went on back in the 
other room, and I shucked off my Siotiee end crawled 
in bed, I hadn't mor'n got fixed when sumpin down at 
the footboard began to*pull at the kivver; it would 
pull it down and I would pull it back. Well, I got 
tired of that and gave it a big jerk. Thathadn't more'n 
happened when every quilt on that bed sailed over the 
foot-board. "Bring in a lamp," sez I, “some danged fool 
is trying to play a trick on me." In they came with a 
lamp, but there was the room jest as empty as an ol! 
bee gum. Nobody c'd of gotten in or out either. They 
begged me agin to come on and sleep in the “big house 
where they was 'cause nobody ever could slecp on that 
bed, "Lemme try it agin," sez I. They agreed. Sol 
rolled up in the kivver and hugged up to the feather 
bed, and then, wham! the whole kerpoodle landed right 
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right over on the floor, straw bed, feather bed and all. 
When they came running in with the lamp there set that 
bed a~trembling like a heaf. No sir, I didn't sleep on 
it and ain't notody else ever slept on it either, That 
bed was hainted shor's you're born. 


This story was told me by a neighbor, -He said that he 


had always heard it called "Old Sutton" but cid not know why 


it was called that. He hac heard it told all his life. 


Old Sutton 


There was once a house that hac a room where no bed 
could be kept in a certain corner. This was called 01d 
.Sutton's corner. ‘A family lived there, and the husband's 
mother livec with them, Now this corner where no bed 
could be xept was avery desirable place since it was 
in the corner by the fireplace. Every time a bed was 
placec in this corner it would jump out into the middle 
of the floor, 

Well, one night just Le the family was fixing to go 
over to a neighbor's to stay till bedtime, Granny, as 
she was called, said that she was going to have her bed 
in that corner, The son told her that O1d Sutton would 
eet hur, She saic that her bed was going in that corner, 
Sutton or no, Sutton. 

The family went on, and it was late be@time when 
they started home. Aftcr they crossed a little ridge and 
got to where they covld sec the house, they saw that [% 
was,full of fire, the blazes of light shooting out of the 
windows. All the family started running toward the house, 
very scared as to what might have happened to Granny. 
When they got throush the vard gate, all the: fire and 
light went out of the house, They went in the house, and 
there sct granny's bed out in the mié*le of the floor 
with cr looking scared. She was not hurt at all, but 
she never aia try to put a bed in that corncr again. 
Years later when the house was torn Gown a roll of money 
was found hidten 4n the walls of the house near the 
corncr where nobody coul@ get a bed to stay. That was 
the last of O14 Sutton and all his troubles. 


The next story was tolé by the same man who tolé about 


Old Sutton. In this case, however, the incident related 


happened to the family ‘of his wife's brother. He seemed very 


sure of the truth of what he was saying. The story follows: 


The Hidden Money 


My wife's brother bought a place and moved into 
the house that was on it. There had been some talk 
that nobody had been able to live at this place, bdut 
they never thought much about that -— just thought 
that 1t was some scarey tale people had got into their 
heads and started telling. They moved on in anyway. 

There was a big rock fireplace in the "big house" 
but they didn't sleep in this room. They slept in the 
back room. Well, it wasn't long after they moved that-. 
they begin hearing noises at night, just like the bis 
rocks might be jumping out of the chimney and bounc- 
ing around over the floor. When they'd go in the room 
everything would stop, and there'd be no more noise, 
but as soon as they'd go back to bed it would start all 
over again, Finally Henry's wife said she couldn't 
stand it no longer, and so they just sold out and left. 

Well, the feller they sold to had the same trouble, 
so he just tore down the house to build another. When 
the old chimney and fireplace was torn down they found 
a jar of gold pieces hid right above the jambs. When 
the new house was put up there was no more noises or 
trouble of any kind. It was all because of the hidden 


In Macon County, not so very far from Red Boiling Springs, 


is a house that has been haunted within the last two years, 
The manifestation was in the form of knocking between the 


weatherboarding and the ceiling. This knocking went on for _ 
more than six weeks, The owner of the house said that it 
would begin about seven ohelock at night and last for four 
hours. Everything possible was done to determine the cause 

of the knocking. They dug around the house and plowed around 
‘1t in search of any concealed wires; even the ceilings and 

the planks were torn off, but the knocking would continue, 

The owner said that as many as forty-two cars and trucks 
loaded with people would be there in a single night to hear. 
the knocking. He also said that when a big crowd of people 


was around they made a lot of noise, and the knocking wouldn! t 


start until later in the night. If there were only three or 


money. 
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four present and they were quiet the knocking would always 
start. Many different veople reported being at the house and 
hearing the noise, 

It is reported that Mr, X, who requests that his name not 
appear, thought that the reason .for the knocking was his buy-~ 
ing a radio efter his wife's death when she had wanted one. 
very much while living. It was also reported that they asked 
the "haint" if it wanted the man's money to knock twice. Many 
other questions were esked the "spirit" with the request that 
4t knock a certain number of times for "yes" and a certain 
number for "no." It would always answer the question. All 
at once the knocking stopped and has never boen heard any more, 
The owner, however, still refuses to have a picture of the 
house madc or to have any publicity about it-wnatcver, His 
idea is that so many people would come back again that he and 
his family could have no peace or privacy. Ee statcd that he 
believed that it was a trick some boys in the community were 
playing on him, but in talking of the "spirit" he was always 
very scrious and did not scen to take it as a joke. The house, 
which is standing to-day, 1s not at all spooky looking. There 
is scarcely a family in the county that has not heard of the | 
“4neident. The story also spread into surrounding counties 
until it became known a great distance away. With only a 
gmall amount of additional publicity 1t would probably rival 
the very famous Bell Witch story. 

Anothor recent story of_modern "signs" has to do with 


an elderly lady who lived near-the cemetery 2nd within sight 
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of the church<house. She believed that she did not have much 


longer to live ‘since she had been ill for a long time and was 
also getting rather old. One night as she was lying on her | 
bed looking over at the church-house she saw a light appear in 


the church and move slowly toward the cemetery. It went © 


straight to the gate, through it into the cemetery, and stayed 
just a short time. Then it started toward the home of the old 
lady. Just before it got to her door it went out. Not very 
long after this the woman died. People said that the moving 

E light was a sign of her death. 

The story of the smoothing iron was told by a local man 
as a sign of the death of his brother's first wife. It is told 
that the woman's feet were cold, and someone put the iron on 
the stove to heat to be put to her feet. The iron had been 
on the stove only a few minutes when 1t jumped out on tae floor 
a distance of four feet. The woman died only a short while 
after this. Many other signs have been observed by the same 
family in regard to sickness and death, 

Locating water by means of a switch or divining rod is a 
very common practice. Many people would not think of starting 
to dig a well with out first having a water witch tell them 
just where to dig in order to get water. Even before the new 
house is built some people will have the witch "find water" go 
the house may be built near the well. One water witch, a 
personal acquaintance of the writer, said that he had located 
the ‘streams for approximately twenty-five different wells. He 


consented to demonstrate how the streams were found and gave 


& complete explanation of how the divining was done. 
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| First you must have a small fork taken from some fruit- 
bearing tree. For this special )demonstration a fork was cut 
from an apple tree, It was held with the arms stretched down- 
ward, a prong of the fork held firmly in either hand and the 
vertex turned upward. The water witch then moves slowly along 
over the ground where water is being hunted. When he comes 
over a stream down in the ground the top of the fork or the 
vertex will turn down toward the ground; it sometimes twists 
in tthe carrier's hands. The bark will even snap and split 
when the stick is held tightly over a strong stream. The 
magic was also demonstrated when the diviner held the wrist 


of a sccond nerson who held the stick, thus transmitting the 


power. | When the place was reached where the underground stream 
ran the stick turned down as before. 

| In another mcthod a long slender switch from a poach tree 
is week: The small end of this is held tightly in the hand 
and allowed to curve over in rainbow fashion. The switch will 
draw toward the ground when a place is reached where there is 
water. This marks the spot where the wcll is to be dug, The 
switch will then begin to nod, one time for cach foot that 
will have to be dug before water is reached, Finding water 
is practiced almost universally throughout this section, and 
the wells are dug in many cases without regard for onvenicnce 
of location. | 


No one knows how long people have been trying to read the 


future through certain signs, It may be reading the palm; it 


may be analyzing the handwriting, or it may be by any other of 
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a dozen different methods, The Ldea back of it all is-the 
same -= foretelling the future. | 

Perhaps the most famous fortune teller ever to live in 
or near\Macon County was an old negro woman known as "Nigger 
Ethel." People in trouble of every kind went to Etnel for 
nelo and advice. If something very valuable had been lost 
or stolen the worried owner would always go to Ethel for 
nelp. The writer found nearly a dozen different people in 
one small neighborhood who had had occasion to call upon the 
oracle. Some went back a second and third time. Tis showed 


the confidence placed in her "cup gazing." Two stories of 
her ability will be retold, 


The Lost Possum Dog 


Well, sir, I hed the best possum dog in tne whole. 
dog-gone country. Everybody wanted that dog so plague- 
taked bad that I got oneasy about him. I xnowed that 
somebody ud steal him out of the country i? they got 
half a chance. Well, one morning he come up aissing. 

I never thought much about it -- just thought he'd be 

in after a while. But days went by, and he still 

didn't come. I cin to be worried, so I told my wife I's 
goin over to see Nigger Ethel. Sine made fun, but I 
saddled up my old mare and went on anyway. 

When I rode up, I got down and hitched my horse to 
& tree and went in. O1d Ethel was sittin on the porch, 
We went on in the house, and she told me to turn the 
cup. When I done that she says, "Oh, you got sone 
thin lost. It's bigger than a cat and not as big as a 
horse or a cow." ‘I knowed right then that she was 
hittin it exactly, but I didn't aim to tell her one 
thing. "It's a dog," she says, "end it's had an awful 
fight. There comes a man and woman out to look at it 
now. You ncedn'% be scared. You'll gct your dog back, 
cause the peopnle are skcered to ‘seep it. Go bac: home 
end don't worry. Your dog will come back." And shore's 
you are born, in less'n.two days after I got back, in 
come ol' Buck, safe and sound 'cept where he'd been cut 
up by other dogs in © hard fight. 


The writer saw o1' Buck many times and was shown the 


any scars he received in this unseen fight that Ethel told 
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about. 
| The Ruined Saddle | | 


Some boys once meant to try Ethel on fortune telling. 

Just before they got to her house they pulled the saddle 
off the horse and hid it over behind a lo:g:, They rode 
en up to 01d Ethel's door, got down and went in, telling 
her that they wanted their fortunes told. One of the 
boys turned the cup. "Well," says Old Ethel, "before I 
tell your fortune you'd better hurry back and get the 
saddle you hid over behind the log, cause the hogs are 


tearing it all to pieces." 
The boys hurried back to where they had left the 


saddle, and sure enough, the hogs had torn it nearly to 

pieces, They were very much ashamed for having doubted 

Ola Ethel. Many say that this was sent on them for wnat 

they had done in making it seem that Old Ethel didn't 

snow what she was talking about. 

Among the lost or stolen objécts that Ethel aided greatly 
in locating were dogs, cats, cattle, hogs on open range, 
spectacles, guns, purses, and numerous other personal articles. 
She also gave advice about the future in finaricial and love 
| 
affairs, Many in trouble went to her. After they had turned 
the cup and she had gazed into 1t she could tell many happen- 
ings of the past, and, according to her chicf believers, could 
dip into the future. She was not the Oracle of Delphi, but she 


did serve as an oracle for a large section of Tennessee and 
Kentucky. Ethel, who lived just over the line in Kentucky, 
moved away a few years ago, and it has been impossible to 
locate her or to ascertain whether she is living or dead. 

If a young girl wants to know her future husband she sets 
out a "dumb supper." True to name, not a word must be spoken 
while the supper is being prepared or else the charm will be - 
broxen,. | 

The first thing the participants do is to cut their finger- 


nails and toe-nails. The parings are then ticd up together in 
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a little bag. The girls then go about preparing a supper 
for their future husbands. All the walking around must be 
done backwards; all food must be prepared with the hands be- 
“hing the back. ‘When the supper is ready, chairs are placed — 
one for each girl taking part. The girls then sit down by 
the fire and pitch the little bags of nail parings into tne 
fire. In a short while the wind begins to blow, the dozxs to 
howl, the door will fly open, and in will walk the future. 
husband of each girl and sit down in the chair prepared for 
him. If one of the girls is to be an old maid, no man comes 
in to occupy her chair, but two men carrying a coffin will 
place it on the chair of the girl destined never to be 
married. 

A dumb bed can be made also by two girls who must do 
all the work without ever speaking. Ween the bed is finished 
the girls reach across it and shake hands without saying a 
word. That night, if they sleep on this special bed, they 
will dream of their future husbands. ‘One spoken wors, how= 
ever, will break the charm. . 

The above study does not claim to be exhaustive, for 


much more material of the same type could be found. Further 
more, it should be remembered that Yecon is not an isolated 


county, It has many growing éducational advantaces. The 
people are progressive. While the county has no railway, it 
does have an excellent system of highways. One cannot get 
very far from a good road. The farmers are building up their 
soil now instead of wearing it out. Macon represcnts a typical 
rural county. The same tyoe of folklore found there may be 


found in hundreds of other communities throughout the state. 
a * Lewis David Bandy 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND REVIEWS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Brousedré, Jomes F, Louisiana Creole Dialect The Louisiana 
State University Press, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. $2. 00 


"The Creole dialect of Louisiana's Teche country, fabricated 
by Negro slaves out of the language of their French masters, 
is spoken today by a large population of Negroes in the south 
ern section of the state and bilingually with French by a 
large number of white people who learned it in childhood from 

their nurses and by others who have adopted it as the language 
1 of their community. 

"In the study of Louisiana Creole dialect, one catches 
something of its melodious, soothing rhythm, its simplicity, 
and the naive wisdom and sly irony of the old slavcs. 

"Professor Broussard's book, watch is based on the dialect 
of the Parish of St. Martin, deals with the fundamentals of 
the grammer and phonetics. It contains proverbs, ncai 
formulas, superstitions, unpublished poems by an octoroon, 
selected folk-tales, end a personal translation into Creole of 
some of La Fontaines's' fables," \ 
| Dobie, J. Frank. Guide to Life and Be eating illite Southwest 
The University of Toxas Press, Austin, Texas, 1943 | 

x 
Wright, Solomon Alexander, My Rambles 


The Texas Fol':iore Society has initiated a series of books 


To be reviewed in the next issue, 


to be devoted to range life. The Range Life Series is being 
undertaken in an cffort to carry on A tradition of artistic 


printing in connection with Texas subject matter begun by the 


‘ 


Book Club of Texas. > 
The first book in the series, M; Rambles, by Solomon , 
Alexander Wright, is a pleasing, readable volume as to 
format, with appropriate, amusing, and helpful illustra- 
tions. | 
Solomon Alexander Wright was a rambler, and his book, 


as he says, is a part of him. The author's foreword states 


that he does not care whether anyone reads his book or not. 
It is clear throughout that the exercise of reminiscence 

is satisfaction enough to the retired rambler. The language. 
is utterly matter of fact, detailed, to the point. If you 
feel that Mr. Wright for purvoses of making his narrative 
more interesting might have combined some of his many and 
similar hunting expeditions, he would surely reply to such s+ 


a suggestion that each turkey he shot, each deer that he 


carricd home slung over his horse's back, had its own story, 
over which his memory delighted to linger, 

My. Wright's rambles started in East Texas, where his 
grandparents had taken land in 1332. He wandered from job 
to job, finding wor wherever his fancy led him, in Florida, 
New Mexico, Idaho, Washington, California. He usually 
worked as a tie cuttcr and chose jobs for the opnortunities 
they afforded for hunting and fishing. | 

The narration proceeds slowly in a plain style without 
flourishes. Mr. Wright was satisfied with his life, and he 
enjoyed writing about it. He mentions schooling only once, 


wien he says that after he was grown he felt that he needed 
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more education and went to school for a few months. He writes, 
however, clearly and in good sentences. The whole book has the 
quality of personal experience related orally as the details 
come to the mind of the speaker, 


Along in October, when I was about five years old, 
Olive about nine, and Richard about fourteen, we went 
back in the marshes about a mile to what is called the 
Parsimmon Pond to gather persimmons. There were some 
.small:knolls with a few trees on them in the first marsh, 
about a quarter of a mile from the house. When we got in 
about fifty yards of one of them, two decr got up on it, 
one a large buck. The grass was nearly as high as our 
heads. The decr heard us talking. As soon as they got 
up, we stopped perfectly. still, while they stood and looked 
at us some little time. The buck would stomp his foot and 
shake his head, but finally they hoisted the white flag 

a us the time of day. | 


\ 


The incident progresses through an encounter with a bear and 
closcs with these words: 


We went on to Parsimmon Pond. Richard climbed the 
trees and shook the persimmons down. I was sunvosed to 
help Olive pick them up, but I couldn't pick up persimmons 
for looking for the bear. I expected cvery minute to 
sce him coming through the tall grass. Father, Clark, 
end Ed went to hunt him the next day and got him. Father | 
said it was about as large a bear as he had ever killed, 

I don't believe there is anything on earth that I like 
better than nice, ripe persimmons. And, they make fine 
pics, 


Phyllis Fairfield Dexter 
a Library of Congress, Refcrence Department, Division of 
tusic 


Catalogue of Phonorcrapnh Records (Selected Titles from the 
reiive of American Song) Washington, 1943 


This interesting little catalog lists seven albums and 
their contents. The titlcs are fascinating -- "Anglo-American 
Ballads," "Anclo-Amcrican Shantics, Lyric Songs, Dance Tunes © 


and Spirituals," "Afro-Amcrican Spirituals, Work Songs, and 


> 
‘ 
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Ballads," *.fro-American Blues and Game Songs," “Bahaman 
Songs, French Ballads and Dance Tunes, Spanish Religious 
Songs and game songs." "Songs from the Troouois Lonzhouse," 
‘and a supplementary two-record volume issued for the Friends 
of I'usic in the Library of Congress. The first five and the 
last were edited bv Alan Lomax; the Album of Indian Songs 


was edited by “Yilliam !. Fenton of the Smithsonian Institue 
» 


tion. 


A quotation from the fly-leaf of the cataeg describes 


the recordings: 


These phonogranvh records, selected as among the 
best and most- representative of over 6,000 records in 
the collection of the ‘Archive of American Folk Song, 
are Offered ais an authentic sampling of certain types 
of american folk song. Copied from instantaneous re- 
cordings made in the field by folk-lorists, they should 
not be conpared acoustically with the best comnuercial 
records, any i0ore than the performances of folk singers 
and musicians ure to be judged b professional standards. 


The recordings were done mostly by various memsers of < 
the Lomax family, although the collection includes recordings 
by several other well-known folk-lorists. among these is 
Herbert Halpert, former editor of The Eoosisr Folklore 
Bulletin, who is ow in the army. 

The albums ringe in vrice from 32.50 to %6.25. Individual 


records at $1.00 and $31.25 may be purchased. urther informa- 


tion may be had by addressing the Recording Laboratory, Divi- 


Sion of “usic, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


D. He 


A 
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AND COM UENTS 


Picturesque Speech 


The following expressions were gathered from the replies 
to the questionaires sent to half of the members living within 
the state, 


Pretty. Pretty 2s a sveckled DUp. 
Pretty as a little red wagon with blue wheels. 


Pretty as red shoes, 


Doing the impossible 
Makin' a silk purse outen a sow's ear, 


Makin' a side-saddle outen 2 gourd. 


Determination. I just backed my ears and did it. | 

I'm goint to dd that today if it stops the 
plow. 

I'm goin' to do it, front (affront) or please. 


4 Surprise. I felt as though I'd turned a bird loose. 


Stingy. Tight as Dick's hat-band. 
Tight as the bark on a tree, 


A long way. From Ulaid to Chunk. 
Close. Pint blank fernent yander. 


Extra nice. Antifogmatic. 
t To meander. I'm going troyatting around, ~ 

Indifferent. As independent as a hog on " 

Never. When I thrash my cats. 

Drunk. Stewed to the gills. 


- Hungry. I'm so hungry I could eat a horse and Jump at 
the rider. 


Dodge an issue. Whoopin' the devil vient 
Hot. Hot as the depot stove. 7 


The Bulletin is indebted to Miss Irene Bewley for the 


following examples. 


When a younger sister marries before the older the latter : 
is said to be "left dancin! in the hog-trough." | Aj 


¢ When a person is too dictatorial in his dealings with 
other adults they say of him, "Has he tuk us to raisoc?" 


A hillsman said of a politician who spoke in a church, 
"Ho's a=-makin' it a Devil's playhouse." 


A mountain woman, hearing unexplained laughter at a 
distance, eid, "They must have found a hee-hee egg in a haw- 
haw nest," 

- A woman had signed many papers and gone through much 
red tape to gct a WPA 4% en told to sign still another 
paper she said, "I won I've already signed away my right 
to Hcaven and half my holt on hell," 


Two factions developed in a certain organization, and | 
much bitterness resulted. Onc faction had the treasurcr's 
books audited and everything investigated, A hillsman, , 
commenting on the matter, said, "They've investigated every~ 
thing from the birth of Christ to the death of the Devil." 


Mr, W, S. McClain writes of a friend who was in - remote 
section of the Cumberlands some years ago. A native approached 
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him timidly and asked, "Stranger, whar air you from at?" 


Does anyone know whether of not this use of "From at" 
is common? 


Contributors to this Issue 


Mr. Lewis Bandy is at present a member of the faculty 
of the Middle Tennessee State College. Prior to this he was 
principal of the high school at Lafayette. The present article 
is a part of a longer study on the folklore of Macon County 
= for the Master's degree in English at Peabody 
ollege. 


Miss Phyllis Dexter, anew member of the TFS, is teacher 
of English at Washington College. A graduate of Maryville 
College, she was a member of the personnel staff there for three 
years before taking up her present position. 

/ 

We welcome these two new contributors to the Bulletin 

and hope that we may sec more of their work, | 


Back Numbers 


The American Antiquarian Society has asked for a complete 
file of the Bulletin to.place in its archives. In exchange 
it is to send us its publications. ‘Unfortunately, there are 
no more complete files-.of the Bulbetin; the present comparative 
financial prosperity of the TFS is due in part to the sale of 
complete files in the past two years. We have plenty of copies 
of the issues from Volume IV on, but Volumes I, II and III are 
lacking. If anyone has these carly volumes, or has scattered 
issues from them that you would be willing to donate to this 
permanent file, will you not get in touch with the secretary at 
once? The TFS will pay postage, and your generosity will be 
much appreciated, — 


